THE THREE WISE MEN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


and THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY ~ 
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Keep Your Dogs 
ree 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS 'IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES, DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-58-M Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


BIRD ALMANAC FOR 1939 
Page for each month contains photo repro- 
duction of living wild bird with much informa- 
tion, instruction and interest. All bird lovers 
will want one. Limited number of these beau- 
tiful calendars. Excellent gifts to bird-loving 
friends. By mail 65 cents each, prepaid, (not 
stamps). Published by 
Audubon Society of Buffalo 
114 Mariner Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


BURNING 
e Also externally caused pimples and 


rashes relieved by soothing, fast-acting 
medication of Cuticura. Buy today. 


DINTM » 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

10 real photo cards of living domestic ani- 
mals and wild birds as greetings, with en- 
velopes, $1.00 per set, prepaid. 

Same subjects as individual place cards. Ex- 
cellent for club dinners or when entertaining 
bird-loving friends. Something new and ex- 
tremely popular. Set of 10 for fifty cents, pre- 


paid. 
AVERY & KLEIN 
114 Mariner Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


“IN THE LAND 0’ BOBBIE BURNS” 


That is the title of the colored (Osborne) 
picture on the new 


HUMANE CALENDAR FOR 1939 


It shows a flock of sheep and a typical 
Scotch shepherd dog on a mountain road by 
the side of a river. 

The leaves of the pad, as usual, contain 
memory gems und suitable quotations. Order 
now. Special prices for Societies wishing their 
own imprint. 


20 cents each; six for $1; twelve 
for $1.80, postpaid. 


AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Boston 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Children and their Pets. 


TORONTO 


HUMANE CALENDAR | 
1939 | 


Contains a beautiful series of twelve photographic studies of 


All of the best-known and best-loved animal pets are shown, 
including the dog, cat, horse, pony, sheep, and goat, and the calendar 
will appeal to all lovers of animals. 

It will make a charming and inexpensive Christmas Gift and 
will be mailed by us to any part of the world, postage prepaid. 
A gift card bearing your name will be enclosed if desired. 


PRICE 50c. 
THE TORONTO HUMANE SOCIETY 


11 St. Albans St. 
ONTARIO 


CANADA 


Humane Literature for Christmas Gifts 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1937, bound volume $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set . 1.00 
Be Kind to ‘Animals Blotters, 6% x 33% $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth....... $1.00 and 50 ects. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, A asi $0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. : 

The Horse’s Prayer ‘ oth tess 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ry olen 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider . Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card.. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 ‘“ 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 
Schneider 
Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 
and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 
Rudolph H. Schneider 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 __ ne 


What the Chained Dog Says “50 ey 
The Story of Barry 
“Don” and His Boy Scout Friends, 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. Free 
Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

3 ets. each, five for 10 cts. 

About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus........... cloth, $0.45 


Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea. ; 12 for 
25 cts. 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 

How the Birds Help the Farmer 

The Air-Gun and the Birds ... 


$2.00 per 100 
-50 per 100 


About the Cat 


The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease $0. - er 10 
The Cat in Literature 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... 50 as 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation mo 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 
boards, 50 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts 


oe paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 1.00 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. a 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 “ “ 
Ways of Kindness ................ a 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


30 10 
from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 


a Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 

$0.50 per 100 

Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity ? ? Helen 

Trevelyan, 4 pp. ......... aa 
Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 

Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. ............. oe 


Humane Education 


Humane Education, An Activity of the 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley ... Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus. 15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

sense each, 10 ets. 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ......... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 ets. ; paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy .......... cloth, $1.00 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ..... $3.00 per 100 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 

...8 ets. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play 
3 cts. each ; ten for 25c. 

50 per 100 


Humane Exercises ........... 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts.each;.75 ‘ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 
How to Teach it . 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. Midas 
A Talk with the Teacher .......... Stes 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

Bookmark, with “A Humane Prayer” _ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ......... ee 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ....... Free 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
of GO. $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant .... 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. 

ig 50 cts. 


Songs of ‘esos Life (56 pages, words 

$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ........ ; ee 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., 719 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, ‘July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


under the Act of March 8, 18 
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A Merry Christmas! With all our heart 
we wish it to all our humankind of every 
race and clime. But, alas, to how many 
little children and fathers and mothers in 
this sad war-torn world the new Christmas 
will dawn bringing sorrow and not joy. To 
cheer even one of these according as we are 
blessed will assure us anew that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


Congratulations to: L’Ami des 
official organ of the Societies for the Pro- 
tection of Animals, published at Lausanne, 
rpon its new dress. It has been indeed the 
Friend of Animals. 


And now Italy strikes a cruel blow at 
the Jew. Is every so-called Christian land 
to fling with defiant disdain back into the 
face of Him it has called Lord and Master 
his great command, “All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them’? 


The Associated Press of October 25 makes 
the statement that Devil’s Island is to be 
reopened under a decision of Daladier. Such 
a statement must seem incredible to the 
rest of the civilized world, and even more 
incredible—if possible—to those who read 
“Dry Guillotine,” written by the prisoner 
who a year or two ago escaped from that 
hell on earth. 

The dispatch which we read speaks of this 
Devil’s Island as “the home of abominable 
corruption. No redemptory work is possible 
in that hellish climate.” 


A friend writes us on an official of the 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
reports that they have “never used an ani- 
mal in a picture without the constant super- 
vision and control of the Los Angeles So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. This Society is authorized by us and 
empowered by the laws of the state to pre- 
vent any cruelty or unkindness to any 
animal. I receive each day a report from 
the inspector in charge to this effect, indi- 
cating what animals are used, their con- 
dition, the manner of their use, etc., etc.” 


The Grace of Kindness 
A Thought for Christmas 


E was a great preacher, great as a 
: scholar and a man. He had a heart 
quickly touched into sympathy by human 
pain and sorrow. He was gifted with a 
sense of humor that flashed from his tongue 
and pen—often when least expected. He 
came to Boston a lad from Scotland, a 
stranger in a strange land. He found a job 
in a machine shop. It was work by day and 
study by night. Then he entered Harvard. 
He graduated equipped both by nature and 
training as few men have been for the 
Christian ministry. Who was he? He was 
for 43 years minister of the Old South 
Church in Boston, Dr. George A. Gordon. 
This is what he once said about the grace 
of kindness :— 

“What is kindness? The word is one of 
the very greatest in our language. It has 
suffered a good deal from misuse. We must 
recover this great word to its natural mean- 
ing. Kindness stands for the feeling of one 
for his race, and that feeling the highest; 
it stands for one’s interest in one’s kind, 
and that interest the loftiest. 

It is the great vital expression of all 
excellence, the deepest root of the noblest 
humanity and its consummate flower. The 
kind man holds in a pure and sympathetic 
heart the rights and wrongs of other men 
under the heat and burden of the day, and 
their joys and sorrows. 

“What is the trouble with our family life? 
Unkindness. What is the bane of business 
life? Unkindness. What is the central 
shame of our American social life? Un- 
kindness. Job had his Satan—accusing him, 
dogging his steps with suspicion and un- 
belief. This same Satan in the form of un- 
kindness is still walking to and fro in the 
earth, unbelieving, cynical, frivolous, heart- 
less, relentless and armed with power to 
afflict and curse mankind. 

“The kind man carries about with him 
the sense of the majesty of the race to 
which he belongs. He is grateful that he 
was born a human being, happy to have 


been made a sharer in the ideals, the sym- 
pathies, the hopes of a great race, glad to 
think and love and serve as the inheritor of 
a sublime achievement. 

“There is, however, another side; there is 


the pathos of life. The kind man cannot 
look upon this vast scene of error and pain 
without pity. His heart is moved with com- 
passion. He beholds the sorrow of the 
world; it becomes his sorrow. It is this that 
makes him the pure and tender friend that 
he is. He lives next to the suffering souls 
of suffering men; he sees the wreck ané 
the heartbreak of life and his compassion- 
ate heart elects to suffer with his kind and 
wait with benign pity upon its need. 
“There is a world of pain that need not 
be; a world born of sour looks, ungracious 
speech, unmanly action, a world that har- 
rows the hearts of millions. Kindness wipes 
that vast and dismal world out of existence. 
Kindness meets this vast and lurid:world of 
needless pain and annihilates it. Kindness 
destroys its sources. Kindness abolishes 
sour looks, malicious speech, wicked deeds; 
and where these do not exist that world of 
needless pain cannot come into being.” 


September of this year marked the forti- 
eth anniversary of Queen Wilhelmina’s 
reign in Holland, a period remarkable for 
its peace and prosperity which have been 
achieved without building up huge arma- 
ments as other nations have done. 


The Scottish S. P. C. A. observed “Ani- 
mal Sunday” on October 9. Humane Sun- 
day is observed in April each year in this 
country. Wouldn’t it be fine if all the So- 
cieties in the world could unite on a common 
date for this annual observance? 


In the midwest attention is frequently 
called to the fact that depression is bringing 
back the horse as an aid to farming. Many 
farmers find that their work can be done 
cheaper with the horse than with the trac- 
tor. And the reason is that they have never 
been able to train a truck to follow along 
down the streets while the driver makes his 
deliveries. 
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Caged Lion 


JOHN RITCHEY 


Between black bars he pads his way— 
He wears the night into the day. 


Deep in the cavern of his eye + 
He holds a tiny space of sky. 


Within the silence of his throat 
Is lost rebellion’s ancient note. 


And now and then he stops to stare 
At cruel minds that placed him there. 


But his is such a hopeless state 
He’s even lost the will to hate. 


“He Isa Lifer Now” 


CALVIN WALKER 


E stalks no longer his jungle labyrinth. 

He hears no more the eager call of his 
mate or the plaintive cry of a young one. 
To his small dark eyes there comes no chal- 
lenge from another of his kind. His is a 
life than has ceased to live. 


Three thousand turbulent, fearsome miles 
he traveled. A voyage that racked his di- 
gestion, frayed his nerves and flaunted his 
great strength, until, at long last, on the 
sun-parched treeless slopes of the “Park,” 
the orang-outang took over his new home. 
His new, and last one—for he is a lifer 
now. In huddled disconsolate silence he 
looks upon the smooth limbless bars of the 
new jungle. And the air, shuffling a prison 
gait, brings mingled or solitary odors of 
other once-free creatures. 

For a time, he rushed the bars and 
crowded his great muzzle through, and 
canted his black eyes with sparkling eager 
hatred. But it did not last. His brain 
slowly stupefied, and his memory dulled. His 
nostrils, once so vital in forest lore, no 
longer filter the chaotic mass, and the air 
goes tumbling uncensored into the massive 
folds of his huge chest. He stands, inured 
now to crowds and noise, and waits—- 
patiently. 

It is a bit ironical, perhaps, that he is an 
heir to such an implacable world. That 
civilization, in its upward trend, should 
lower him. That he, equipped to suffer, 
must shuffle now in almost never-ending 
regularity the narrow confines of concrete 
and steel, parading our cruel, ignorant curi- 
osity. That, day by day, new faces must 
come and go, like drops of rain, before his 
undeserved fate, and turn away again—- 
carelessly, back to a world that has no 
hardship by comparison. But then, there 
is no satisfaction in a tale like this, unless 
it be that a few mortals bewail his lost spot 
under the sun. 


According to R. G. Adams, a writer in 
the London Spectator, one per cent of all 
stags cornered in Great Britain leap to 
their death. He comments on the repug- 
nance he saw in the faces of those who 
witnessed a stag leap over a hundred-foot 
cliff to escape being torn to pieces by 
hounds, and adds that the sport of deer 
hunting is hated by the majority of the 
English public. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Deer ‘‘Uses Her Head” 
E. E. WATSON 

OME time ago, while fishing in Indian 

Creek, in Missouri, there came a series 
of hard rains, almost cloudbursts. We were 
camped on high ground, so it did not wash 
us away. The water in the usually small 
stream rose very fast. Between downpours 
I went to the creek to see if a small island 
was yet flooded. This little island was 
about the middle of the stream, the latter 
now being a deep, raging torrent. 

During some other flood a large log, with 
its branches, had lodged against a tree, 
some three feet above the rocky island. I 
noted that the water was now almost up 
to the top of this log. But what was so sur- 
prising to me was that a large doe was 
standing on the solid island with her hind 
feet, while her front feet were on the log. 
What was still more surprising, she had 
managed in some manner to get her little 
fawn up on the log, and was steadying it 
with her head. The baby did not appear to 
be more than two or three days old, for 
it was very wobbly. I felt pity for both 
animals as I knew that the water would 
go at least two feet higher before it stopped 
rising. 

The current was not so wide nor so swift 
on the other side of the island, but I could 
see no way to save even the fawn, though 
I felt the doe would be able to swim out, 
were it not for her baby. 

None of us could have made it half way 
to the submerged island from our side. The 
others came down to me at my call. We 


COOPED UP IN A CAGE AND FORCED TO LIVE AND 
LANGUISH IN DURANCE VILE 
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could watch but w: 
could not help. Th: 
mother deer had nv 
given up—far from 
it. 

The island ar. 
the tree on it ha’! 
formed a sort 
eddy so that the cur. 
rent was far less 
swift there. When i+ 
evidently became ap- 
parent to the mothe: 
that the water woul | 
continue to rise, 
especially when « 
new downpour 
started, she deliber- 
ately pushed the 
fawn off the log and, 
before it could sink 
or float down stream, 
secured a firm hold 
on the loose skin 
along its back with 
her teeth and struck 
out, swimming and 
holding the fawn in 
such position that 
its head was above 
water, for the 
posite shore. 


And she made it. 
too. She carried the 
baby clear up to the 
rocky shore and 
even helped it along 
to the timber, for it 
was, seemingly, too 
wobbly to walk. 
THAT was intelligence plus mother love, 
and we were thrilled at the sight! 


One Cruelty: Two Victims 


The news of an escaped lion’s fatal attack 
upon an unoffending man at Wildwood, 
N. J., aroused two emotions among most 
readers, says the Christian Science Monitor. 

The first is one of sympathy for the 
victim, mixed with indignation that so 
dangerous an animal was so insecurely con- 
fined. The second follows acquaintance with 
all the facts and is one of sympathy for the 
persecuted beast—for this lion had spent 
the entire summer chained in the side car of 
a motorcycle, while a woman, day after day, 
drove the machine around a cone-shaped 
track. 

Zoological gardens have been tolerated on 
the ground of their educational advantages 
and traveling menageries because of the 
joys afforded by the rest of the circus. But 
what excuse can there possible be for 
whirling a wild animal about in an atmos- 
phere laden with monoxide gas and excruci- 
ating noises? 

Prohibiting such exhibitions will halt an- 
other cruelty and make it less likely that 
human lives will be endangered. 


Jack London investigated cruelties con- 
nected with animal training and recount- 
ed his findings in ‘‘Michael Brother of 
Jerry.’’ It is owing to his revelations that 
the Jack London Club exists today, which 
has enrolled three-quarters of a million 
members who strongly disapprove of one 
of the most vicious forms of cruelty. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Graceful Dabchick 


MURL DEUSING 
Photographs by Peter Stieb and Carl Kinzel 


THE MALE AND FEMALE GREBE TOOK TURNS IN INCUBATING 
THE EGGS 


dent of the marshes in the eastern 

half of the United States. Perhaps 
you know it by the name water witch or 
hell-diver but its real name is the pied-bill 
grebe. It is called a dabchick because of its 
small size compared to the other swimming 
birds and because it has a chicken-like bill. 
The names water witch and hell-diver refer 
to its uncanny ability as a swimmer and 
diver. The pied-bill grebe can dive under 
water with lightning speed. In the old days 
of muzzle loading guns the pied-bill grebe 
frequently dove at the flash of the yun and 
was safely under water before the lead 
pellets struck the surface. Not only can the 
grebe dive expertly but it can sink in the 
water like a submarine, changing its dis- 
placement in the water until only the head 
and bill are above the surface. 

The pied-bill grebe builds a floating nest 
in the marsh composed of the green stems 
of water plants and a mass of decayed and 
water-soaked vegetation from the bottom. 
When the grebe leaves the nest it covers the 
eggs carefully with a part of this damp 
vegetation. At one time it was believed that 
the grebe did not incubate its eggs very 
much but let the heat of the damp and 
fermenting vegetation do the work. Last 
summer I had an opportunity to observe the 
habits of the grebe from the time the last 
egg was laid until the young left the nest. 
Concealed in a blind not more than six feet 
away from the nest I spent as much as 
seven hours a day watching the ercbes. I 
found that the grebes were very faithful 
to their duties of incubation. Generally the 
male and female took turns in incubating 
the eggs. The female sat on the eggs for 
an average of forty minutes at a time and 
the male about thirty minutes. Sometimes 
the pair would change places at the nest 
but usually the sitting bird would leave the 
nest and it would be eight or ten minutes 


T HE little dabchick is a commen resi- 


before the other bird would come to take 
its place. 

When leaving the nest the grebes always 
covered the eggs. They stood straight up 
like a penguin and with arched neck took 
short quick strokes to draw the damp vege- 
tation over the eggs. This action was un- 
believably fast. When a strange sound was 
heard near the nest the incubating bird 
would bolt upright, rapidly move its head, 
then slide off the nest backwards. During 
that brief second or two of action the bird 
had thoroughly covered its eggs and dis- 
appeared. 

Seven eggs were laid in the nest that I 
was observing. For twenty-two days the 
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grebes incubated their eggs faithfully. On 
the morning of the twenty-third day I found 
a young grebe swimming around the nest 
and quite at home in the water. It dove like 
a veteran but could not stay under water 
more than a few seconds at a time. I had 
often heard stories of how the young crawl 
up on the back of the adult bird and so, 
hiding in my blind, I eagerly awaited the 
return of the old grebes. In twenty minutes 
the male rose up out of the water in front 
of the nest. In a soft low voice he called, 
“Hu, hu, hut, hut, hut.” The young grebe 
answered with a bright metallic chip, dove 
unhesitatingly into the water, and swam 
toward the old bird. The old male turned 
his back toward the young and lifted his 
wings slightly. With much wiggling and 
squirming the young crawled up under the 
wings of the adult and disappeared from 
view. A moment later the old bird sank 
from sight with the young one held closely 
under his wings. A short time later the 
grebe rose again about ten feet away. His 
back was draped with the lacy leaves and 
stems of the bladderwort. A few seconds 
later the head of the young bird popped 
out of the feathers on the back of the old 
grebe. The old grebe, reaching around, be- 
gan to pick small insect life out of the mass 
of bladderwort and feed it to the young on 
his back. 

As the little chicks, brightly striped in 
black and white, hatched one after the 
other, the old grebes became more and more 
lax in their care of the remaining eggs. On 
the fifth day, with four noisy little young to 
eare for, the old grebes spent only ten to 
fifteen minutes at a time on the eggs with 
intervals of several hours between incuba- 
tion periods. They did not bother to cover 
the eggs. These eggs lay out in the hot sun, 
turtles came and sat on them to sun them- 
selves, and the marsh wren came and pecked 
at them. And yet these eggs came through 
unharmed, on the ninth day the last egg 
hatched. With the family complete the 
little dabchicks disappeared into the great 
marsh and I never saw them again. They 
are most graceful in the water and out of 
place ashore. 


WHEN THE GREBE LEAVES THE NEST IT COVERS THE EGGS 
CAREFULLY WITH DAMP VEGETATION 
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Mr. Jay 


CLARA RADER 
Oh, you’re a dreadful scold, 


Mr. Jay, 
And a robber, fierce and bold, 
Some folks say; > 


I never hear a note 

Of music from your throat, 

But, I admire your coat, 
Mr. Jay. 


Yes, you're a handsome bird, 
Mr. Jay, 
And no matter what I’ve heard 
Others say, 
Your company I prize, 
For your colors of the skies 
Sing to my heart and eyes, 
Mr. Jay. 


Cardinals in Virginia 
MAUD KAY SITES 


N Louisa County, Virginia, there is a 

bird-loving farmer who counts among his 
feathered friends about fifty brilliant car- 
dinals. They are his regular winter guests. 

This friendship began about eight years 
ago when a pair of cardinals arrived late 
one afternoon in January, flying close to 
his back door and calling in their best 
bird language for something to eat. The 
farmer himself opened the door and tossed 
them a handful of bread crumbs. The 
birds decided then and there that they 
would come again. A few days later they 
were surprised and delighted to find bits 
of suet hanging in nearby trees. It was 
plain enough that here was a real welcome. 

They told other cardinals about their 
good friend, and each succeeding winter 
their number increases, until the farmer 
now counts as many as fifty birds at one 
time before his kitchen door. Their bright 
red plumage makes a particularly beauti- 
ful picture when they light upon the snow. 
Tucked away in his trees are a few well 
sheltered feeding stations on which the 
farmer spreads a generous supply of the 
kinds of food the birds like best. He moves 
among them like one of their own, talking 
about the weather and what he intends to 
do for them “next winter,” and they chatter 
back in real gossipy fashion, doing their 
best to express appreciation. They seem to 
spurn attention from other members of his 
family, centering all their affection upon 
the farmer himself. 

As a rule, the cardinals arrive for their 
food late in the afternoon. One day last 
winter they appeared about two hours 
ahead of time. Not a morsel had been 
spread for them. They flew about in great 
anxiety, calling and chattering continuous- 
ly, setting up a veritable chorus of com- 
plaint. Overhead a thick, darkening sky 
announced the snowstorm that soon would 
break over all. It was evident that the 
birds wanted their meal before this hap- 
pened, so they could get safely back to the 
pines. The good farmer made haste and 
laid a royal feast for them. They ate 
heartily and took their flight just as a 
thick soft snow began to fall, soon wrap- 
ping the world in a sheet. 

The farmer declares that he would be 
lost without his winter pets. 
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Phoebe Nest on a Hoe 


Photo by Bernard L. Kobel 


Now that the summer is over, there will 
be the usual memories kept alive as to odd 
places where birds, pets and wild animals, 
made their nests, but it is not likely that 
anyone will have any more unusual tale to 
tell in this respect than William Haddock, 
of Kensington, Conn. This is how Mr. Had- 
dock furnished the nesting-place. 


It all came about when he left the garden 
hoe against the side of the woodshed at 
the back yard. A pair of phoebes decided 
that the hoe would make a nice place to 
hatch out a family, so they set to work to 
build as nice a home as they knew how. The 
eggs were laid and in due course they 
hatched out and reached maturity. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Haddock, who likes birds, 
was glad to do without the service of this 
particular hoe for the summer. 


Instinctive Kindness 


Editorial in Jtem, Lynn, Mass. 


Harsh indeed would be the schoolmaster 
who would punish boys for being tardy be- 
cause they stopped on their way to class to 
save a dog’s life. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the boys were commended by the 
police and school authorities for their act. 
It appears that a tree fell on the dog and 
the animal, after being rescued by the boys, 
was taken to the police station for further 
attention. 


The attachment between a boy and his 
dog has been the subject of comment since 
the world began. What would be the im- 
portance of algebra, or history in compari- 
son with some boy’s pet which was in dis- 
tress under a fallen tree? 

Perhaps the dog did not belong to any one 
of the three boys concerned, but he was the 
pet of some boy and the natural instinct of 
the three who found him in trouble was to 
save him and his owner from the grief that 
would follow any serious trouble for the 
dog. 
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Our Winter Friends 


L. D. CHAPMAN 


WONDER how many of us, when th: 

dark, gloomy days of the late fall ro!! 
around, and we are planning to be warm 
and comfortable during the long, cold win.- 
ter, ever give even a thought to our man, 
little feathered friends who will often be 
cold and hungry unless we do our bi 
towards insuring their comfort during the 
long winter months? 

Can a person really enjoy the comforts 
of a snug house and plenty to eat, when he 
thinks of the many little creatures who are 
cold and hungry, pleading for a little atten- 
tion from us? I can’t, at least, and I am 
sure there are many more who would get a 
great deal more enjoyment out cf their 
cozy homes if they knew they had done 
just a little to insure the comfort of our 
feathered outdoor friends. 

It has long been my practice to feed such 
of these friends as I can each winter, and 
I have never grudged the little time nor 
the trivial expense of doing it. Their 
bright cheery companionship has always 
repaid me a hundredfold. I have tried a 
good many ways of adding to the comfort 
of my little winter friends, but I think the 
plan that suits both them and myself best, 
is a large feeding platform, built just out- 
side my window. This platform, well sup- 
plied with a variety of food, affords me an 
excellent opportunity to study my little 
friends to my heart’s content, while giving 
them a bit of the human companionship 
which they always seem to enjoy. 


I have used this sort of feeder for sev- 
eral seasons and have never yet lacked for 
plenty of customers. I build a platform six 
feet long and three feet wide, with sides 
about three inches high. It is placed on a 
level with a window on the south side of 
the house, where there will be plenty of 
sunshine. 

With the platform in place, I go to the 
woods and gather some cedar boughs. 
These I fasten to the sides of the platform, 
using fence staples to hold them in place. 
I have always thought that this improvised 
hedge helped to attract the birds, as it 
afforded them more privacy than an open 
platform. 

On cold winter mornings, when the plat- 
form is covered with hungry birds, scram- 
bling to get their breakfast, the fringe of 
cedars makes a very pleasing background. 
Often on such mornings, I have counted 
fifty birds of a dozen varieties, all feeding 
together. It is a sight that I never tire of 
watching and, somehow, knowing that we 
have done our little bit for our feathered 
friends, seems to make a good fire a lot 
more comfortable. The expense compared 
with our friends’ comfort is small indeed. 


Consolation 
MIRIAM CHAPIN CLAY 


You, whose heads are bowed in sorrow 
And in grief must face tomorrow, 
May I, in MY pain impart 

From a saddened lonely heart, 

This: If you, more blessed than I, 
Have a small friend standing by, 
You are not of all bereft— 

Your dog is left. 
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Kurwenal’s Successor 
M. VON FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN 


T is quite natural that a dog like “Kur- 
wenal” whose remarkable talking ability 
has been described in these columns, should 
iive once upon earth. During his whole life 
he was surrounded only by mankind. The 


“KURWENAL” 


other German talking dogs cannot attain 
his deepness of feeling and his highness of 
thinking. Still there are many gifted dogs, 
speaking all perfectly their number-lan- 
guage and worthy of being told about. 

The white poodle called “Remo” does 
everything one asks him to do. He goes to 
console a young lamb crying in the garden. 
A great pinscher called “Schlisnips” was 
asked after his most precious possession. 
He could have answered, “My Teddy bear,” 
but he said, “Life.” In Berlin lives the 
famous “Bobby,” who receives reporters in 
the street in the absence of his mistress. 
The splendid police dog, “Asra,” an im- 
mense Danish dog, wished for her birth- 
day, to a lady, “bright days.” In Bavaria 
lives the much written about Airedale ter- 
rier, “Bessy.” In America you have Mrs. 
Laube at New York, who educates success- 
fully her second shepherd dog. 


In Weimar the first place is taken now 
by “Moppi,” the beautiful black Hungarian 
poodle, who goes alone to see cinema repre- 
sentations and bites everybody willing to 
set him out of doors. Afterwards, some- 
times several months later, he tells you 
what he has seen. When coming to me with 
his mistress, Frau Winkler, he barks the 
whole way long. ‘When asked why, by 
astonished people, Frau Winkler says, ‘‘He 
is only going to his teacher.” When he is 
here he says, “You can understand me best 
of all.” When I am not immediately ready 
to listen to his stories, he says, “Now I will 
speak to you.” Another dog of the now 
living nine talking dogs of Weimar is my 
very diligent pupil, “Freya II,” a beauti- 
ful shepherd dog belonging to a war-blind 
gentleman. I have educated the dog with 
the help of his blind master, in whose hand 
he taps the letters, numbers and words. He 
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can tell him everything he sees in the 
street or at home. Most of my pupils are 
barking the numbers. The education being 
done with greatest love, understanding and 
kindness, the dog who is willing to give his 
pat as often as the number of the letter 
wants it, never will bark and cannot be 
forced to do it, and vice versa. “Freya II” 
belongs to the now no more rare dogs able 
to answer to unknown questions. The scien- 
tists ask them questions as a proof that the 
dogs can read. Freya has answered to 16 
such written questions,—she alone knew 
the answer. Moppi has answered to 10, 
and a splendid shepherd dog, sent to school 
to me from Berlin, has answered to 77 
such unknown questions. This dog, called 
“Turk,” has learned poems as did Kur- 
wenal, postage rates, German and Ameri- 
can ones, and so on. 

Very amusing is my newest pupil, a 
young Irish terrier, gray with a quite black 
face and a curl just over his nose. He lives 
downstairs with a family in our house. He 
came alone upstairs to learn, and shows 
himself as immensely clever. If he con- 
tinues in this way he will become a 
celebrity. 

The learned dogs are each one different 
from the other, .but ull are much mere 
clever than one could imagine. 


The Dog in Boys Town 


The boys themselves tell the following 
story about Father Flanagan, of the fam- 
ous Boys Town, says a writer in The 
Young People’s Catholic Weekly: Several 
years ago the boys decided that thev 
wanted a dog. The priest said he would 
get them one. On Saturday, during a snow 
storm, he went in to Omaha to search for 
a pup. When he had found one and started 
to get on a street car with it, the conductor 
would not allow the animal aboard. It was 
against the rules of the company, he said. 
The only other way to ride to Boys Town 
was by taxi, but Father Flanagan didn’t 
have enough money for that. So he held 
the dog under his overcoat and walked back 


the whole ten miles through the snow, just™ 


so he wouldn’t disappoint the boys after 
telling them he would bring them a dog! 


Is it any wonder the inhabitants of Boys 
Town love Father Flanagan and would do 
anything in the world for him? 


Your Dog’s Christmas 
JOSEPH CROUGHWELL 


In preparing your Christmas gift list 
this year do not forget to add the name of 
your dog to it. The many stores catering 
to dog supplies can show you dozens of dif- 
ferent items that would make your dog a 
happier one on Christmas morning. A dog 
appreciates something new, whether it is a 
collar, lead, feeding dish, sweater or per- 
haps a new rubber bone for him to play 
with. Many of these stores are now featur- 
ing a Christmas stocking made up especi- 
ally for dogs and containing a dozen or 
more articles that would be sure to warm 
the heart of any dog. Your dog offers you 
his friendship and devotion throughout the 
year. Let him know you appreciate it by 
remembering him on Christmas. 
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Little Lost Dog 
KADRA MAYSI 


The little lost dog crept on his way. 

He was only a cur, a runt and stray. 

The human wretch, who had put him down 

From a car on the outskirts of the town, 

Had driven on. So he slunk along, 

And he wondered what he had done so 
wrong 

To be cast away. He hoped—in vain— 

For each car to stop and take him again. 

But the wind was sharp, the snow was 
white 

And the hour late on the Christ Child’s 
night. 


No motorist stopped to find him there, 

But a man who walked and whose hands 
were bare 

And cold, but kind, as they stroked the 
throat 

Of the puppy he thrust beneath his coat. 

The puppy slept; but the man tramped on 

And they came to a small farmhouse at 
dawn 

Of Christmas Day. With a cry of joy, 

They were met by a tiny, tousled boy. 

“Oh, daddy, what did you bring for me? 

“It’s a Christmas present. I want to see!” 


Said a woman’s voice: “I told you, son, 

“That, this year we could buy no gifts—not 
one.” 

But the small boy cried: “I see its paws; 

And I know it was sent by Santa Claus.” 

There were no gifts on the barren farm; 

But hearts were kind and the fire was 
warm, 

And the pup, coat dried and comded to silk, 

Was caressed and was fed with mush and 
milk— 

The little lost dog, who had brought such 
joy, 

On the Christ Child’s Day, to a little boy! 


Bill—Speaking about baseball, I’ve even 
got me a baseball dog. 

Jim—What makes you call him a base- 
ball dog? 

Bill—Cause he wears a muzzle, catches 
flies, chases fowls and beats it for home 
when he sees the catcher coming. . 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Animals in Films 


N extraordinary statement is quoted on 

the first page of this issue, made by 
the Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corpora- 
tion, with regard to the animals used by 
that company. In connection with this we 
quote from an article in The Animals’ 
Friend, written by Mr. E. G. Barlow, as 
follows: 


In Hollywood, over 30 firms make it their 
business to produce these animals on de- 
mand. Between them they own 238 lions, 
80 tigers, 25 camels, 23 giraffes, hundreds 
of snakes, and 8,000 other animals. 

There is no doubt about the money earned 
by film animals for their owners. A 
rhinoceros was used in a recent “Tarzan” 
film. Local agencies being unable to supply, 
M-G-M paid a Germany agency £2,000 for 
her, in addition to the cost of shipping, 
food, quarters, trainer’s salary, and insur- 
ance. 

A producer needing big cats for his 
“Jungle Thriller” gets in touch with Gobel’s 
Lion Farm, California Zoo, or Al Barnes’ 
Circus. He may hire from any of these 
places, lions from £6 to £10 a day, each, 
“Jackie,” one famous lion, earns £20 a day. 
Monkeys are hired at from £10 to £30 a day, 
each. “Skippy,” a trained chimpanzee, 
earns £60 a day. Camels, giraffes, and 
zebras earn from £5 to £15 a day, each. 
“Jimmy,” a skunk, is hired at £2 a day, and 
“Polly,” a jackass at £3. 

The training of film animals to do un- 
natural acts has been proved to be cruel. 
The transport of these animals, bundled 
about like so many pieces of property, 
carted round from one unfamiliar place to 
another, and surrounded by strange people, 
is inhumane. The film star turns to acting 
as a means of earning a living or for the 
fame it will bring him. The film animal has 
no such ambitions, he merely wants to be 
left alone. The film star pleases himself 
whether he acts or not. The film animal 
has no choice. 


The annual Be Kind to Animals Week will 


be observed next year from April 17 to April 
22, with Humane Sunday, April 23. 
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Mr. Woods’ Reply 


HOSE of our readers interested in 

humaner methods of slaughtering our 
food animals and who read the article en- 
titled “The Great Cruelty” in last month’s 
issue of our magazine, will remember that 
a promise was made to report on the reply 
of Mr. Woods, the president of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. Mr. Woods 
replies, in part: 


“It is particularly fortunate, in view of 
the report that was made in your last issue 
relative to humaner methods in slaughter- 
ing, that Mr. Regensburger is leaving for 
England and is planning while there to 
check the electrical stunning of livestock 
as carried on in that country.” .... 


“Mr. Regensburger also plans to ascer- 
tain whether the inspection of meat, as 
carried on in England, is comparable with 
the American inspection. It has been a 
little difficult for us to understand why so 
much difficulty should be reported here in 
the examination of the lungs of electrically- 
stunned hogs, while in England there seems 
to have been no difficulty at all. We are 
hoping that Mr. Regensburger can clear 
up this point for us.” .... 

“Our next step is awaiting the report of 
Mr. Regensburger upon his return from 
England. We wish to affirm that what we 
have stated to you before—that this prob- 
lem of improved methods of handling live- 
stock is one in which we are deeply inter- 
ested and which we are conscientiously 
attempting to solve in a satisfactory way.” 


From Far-off India 


In the August issue of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, we spoke of a new animal hospital 
to be built in Delhi, India. Delhi is 1,000 
miles northwest of Bombay and over 1,000 
miles northwest of Calcutta. 

Since that article appeared, we have re- 
ceived a letter from which we quote as 
follows: 


“For more than 12 years, the Delhi So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has been carrying on most 
excellent work mainly due to the untir- 
ing energy and devotion of Mrs. Lloyd, 
the wife of a high official of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Society maintains a 
hospital and refuge for animals, a free 
dispensary for the poor, two shoeing 
forges, a motor animal ambulance and 
a traveling dispensary for village work, 
and a cycle dog ambulance van. It also 
employs two qualified veterinary offi- 
cers, experienced dressers, and a per- 
manent staff of nearly 30 men. Land 
has been secured by the Society for an 
enlarged hospital, with extensive cattle 
wards, and the funds are now being 
raised for its early erection.” 


Forty different Societies, one with as 
many as five branches, are affiliated with 
the All India 8S. P. C. A. This organization 
is comparable to our own American Hu- 
mane Association as it is a national federa- 
tion of local animal welfare groups. It has 
just sent out an attractive illustrated re- 
port, giving summaries of the work of the 
various allied Societies. 
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From Syria, Lebanon, Pales- 
tine and Transjordan 


LL who are interested in huma:: 
education will be glad to read the fo 
lowing: 

Our representative in these distant Eas: 
ern countries writes, “I had the opporti: 
nity to visit in September some districts 
Syria where I lectured on ‘Man’s Attitude 
Toward Lower Creatures.’ This lecture | 
delivered three times in Damascus to thre» 
different groups. The total attendance son 
700 persons. I also spoke on this subjeci 
in sixteen villages, and despite rumors of 
war, attendance amounted to 1,760 persons. 
Miles traveled, 145. Our field lecturer alsv 
made a tour through Transjordan ani 
spoke on the care of animals. He visited 
some twenty-two villages where he lectured 
among 3,300 people. Traveled 270 miles. 
We have decided to stop our work in Pales- 
tine owing to the serious disturbances every- 
where in that country. Cases brought to 
court during September, 14 in Lebanon and 
10 in Syria.” 


To Help the Police 


In asking for 25 copies of our leaflet, 
“How to Kill Animals Humanely,” Charles 
H. Foley of the Firearms Instruction Divi- 
sion of the police department of Woburn, 
Mass., sends us this complimentary note: 


I have a copy of your publication 
entitled, “How to Kill Animals Hu- 
manely” and have studied it very care- 
fully. In my opinion this booklet fills 
a long needed want for any person 
whose duty it may become at some time 
to put a suffering animal out of its 
misery. As part of the duty of police 
officers it is sometimes necessary for 
them to perform this unpleasant task. 
I believe that if each officer had a copy 
of this booklet and would read it, he 
would feel that if the occasion arose, 
as it most certainly would, he wouid be 
better equipped to carry out this hu- 
manitarian act. 


We will gladly send any number of these 
leaflets free to police officials in Massachu- 
setts, and sell them at cost to Societies in 
other states wishing to supply their police 
departments. 


Great Barrington Branch 


A new Branch of the Massacuhsetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals has been organized in Great Barring- 
ton as the result of the interest of Mrs. 
Woodward White of that town. A meeting 
was held at the home of Count and Countess 
Giovanni Cardelli, attended by prominent 
men and women of Great Barrington. Ad- 
dresses were given by Mrs. Edith Wash- 
burn Clarke of the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
A. and by D. A. Tassone, dog editor of the 
Pittsfield Eagle. The new group chose 
Countess Cardelli as president, and Mrs. 
Donald U. Worthington as secretary-treas- 
urer. It is already making extensive plans 
for future activities. Its practical work 


_ will be carried on in co-operation with T. K. 
Haswell of Pittsfield, the Society’s prosecut- 
ing officer for Berkshire County. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 

JOHN R. MAcomser, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 

CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 

PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 

Prosecuting ‘Officers in Boston 
(Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 

L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 

Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 


Harvey R. FULLER J. RoBert SMITH 
Davin A. BoLToNn 


Teleph 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
FRED T. VICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
FreD F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Haro_tp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kine HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
thuen 
W. W. HASweLL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters Maintained by 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


Boston, 180-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H, Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of the Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpitH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GeorGE D. CoLpas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Donatp OC. 
KIBBE, Pres. ; Mrs. HERBERT T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Ricnarp S. 


TAYLOR, Pres.; Miss BESSIE SMALL, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 15,916 
Cases investigated ............... 458 
Animals examined ............... 4,441 
Animals placed in homes......... 199 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 75 
Number of prosecutions.......... 2 
Number of convictions ............ 2 
Horses taken from work........... 8 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 61 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,203 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 67,082 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, vV.M.D. H, L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 


PR 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 996 Cases 2,791 
Dogs 774 Dogs 2,366 
Cats 210 Cats 373 
Birds 11 Birds 38 
Horse 1 Goats 11 
Squirrels 2 
Monkey 1 


Operations 982 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary cases ................ 411,165 
576,694 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 164 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 537 


For the Horses’ Christmas 


Free dinners for working horses will be 
distributed on the day before Christmas by 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Trucks 
loaded with bags of grain, apples and car- 
rots, will traverse the streets where many 
horses are in daily service. The feed will 
be placed on the wagons of peddlers and 
carried to the stables which let out horses 
for hire. 

This pre-holiday feature has been ob- 
served for more than twenty years. Its 
humane educational vaiue warrants its an- 
nual repetition. 

Contributions of money or grain or 
apples or carrots, sent to 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, will be gratefully ack- 
nowledged. 


New Clinic in Attleboro 


Considerable interest was shown in the 
opening of the Clinic at Attleboro, in con- 
nection with our Shelter there. A _ veteri- 
nary from the Angell Animal Hospital is in 
attendance for consultation and treatment 
every Monday afternoon. Many, thus far, 
have availed themselves of the service and 
are highly appreciative. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Thirty-five dollars for a kennel or seventy- 
five dollars for a stall will insure a suit- 
able marker with donor’s name. 
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Fair of the Auxiliary 


Loyal Women of Massachusette S. P. C. A. 
Hold Annual Bazaar 


EDNESDAY, November 9, was a 

day of sunshine, favorable for a 
good attendance at the annual festive event 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. The handsome ballroom of 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, was attractive- 
ly decorated and filled with tables laden 
with flowers, sweets, cooked foods, books, 
Christmas cards, novelties, and tempting 
articles of feminine and masculine attire. 
Other features included a hotel luncheon, 
served by charming debutantes, a fortune 
teller, “grabs,” afternoon bridge, and piano 
solos by Mr. Claude Chasson. 

Everybody present seemed to be having 
a good time, knowing that the proceeds, 
which were substantial, were to be devoted 
to the Angell Animal Hospital. To all who 
in any way assisted, from President Edith 
Washburn Clarke and her efficient col- 
leagues to the humblest contributor, the 
Society is most grateful and herewith ac- 
knowledges its sincerest appreciation. 

The committee chairmen and members 
were as follows: General chairman, Mrs. 
Edith Washburn Clarke, president. 

Candy table: Mrs. William J. McDonald, 
chairman, Miss Alice Rowley, Mrs. Esmond 
Rowley, and Mrs. A. L. Risley. 

Food: Mrs. Herbert E. Prescott, chair- 
man, Mrs. W. W. Haswell, Mrs. Marion 
Simpson, and Mrs. Edward C. Brown. 

Household: Mrs. George D. Colpas, chair- 
man, Mrs. S. S. Sutcliffe, Mrs. Bruce Col- 
pas, Mrs. George Bree, Mrs. Earl Richard- 
son, Jr., and Mrs. Edwin P. Rich. 

Opportunity: Mrs. Merrill P. Butler, 
chairman, Mrs. Arthur W. Hurlburt, Mrs. 
Richard S. Taylor, Miss Mary A. Parker, 
and Mrs. Jessie G. Tenney. 

Flower: Mrs. Charles H. Hillman, chair- 
man, Mrs. Edward K. Bennett, Mrs. Albert 
T. Galpin, and Mrs. Francis G. Carreiro. 

Literature: Miss Kate Walker, chairman, 
Miss Katharine H. Piper. 

The grabs were in charge of Mrs. Mary 
A. Parker, chairman, assisted by Miss Ruth 
Dailey and Miss Dorothy Ramlose. 

Prophecy: Mrs. Frank E. Towne, chair- 
man. 

Fan: Mrs. John A. Dykeman, chairman. 

Luncheon: Mrs. George A. Ramlose, 
chairman, Mrs. Willard C. Bliss, Mrs. 
Philip Fischel, Mrs. Bruce Colpas, Mrs. 
Ralph Dunn, Mrs. Charles Broadbent, and 
Mrs. Alexander Husbands. 

Punch: Mrs. Edward C. Brown, chair- 
man, Mrs. Charles E. Staniek, and Mrs. 
Horace C. Carter. 

Bridge: Mrs. Francis G. Carreiro, chair- 
man, Mrs. Charles E. Staniek, Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Brown, Mrs. George A. Ramlose, 
Mrs. S. S. Sutcliffe, Mrs. John A. Dyke- 
man, and Mrs. Albert F. Galpin. 

Decorations: Mrs. John A. Dykeman, 
chairman, and Mrs. Arthur W. Hurlburt. 

The list of distinguished patronesses in- 
cluded Mrs. Charles G. Bancroft, Mrs. 
Charles A. Root, Mrs. Harold Donham, 
Mrs. Harold Walters, Mrs. William J. 
Underwood, Miss Eleonora Sears, Miss 
Dorothy Forbes, Mrs. Maurice J. Tobin, 
Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, Mrs. William 
Claflin, Mrs. Ralph H. Baldwin, and Mrs. 
Adnah Neyhart. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


m 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MAcomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 
Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Australia 


Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams............... France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs, Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representatives 


Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR OCTOBER, 1938 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 878 
Number of addresses made, 318 
Number of persons in audiences, 54,996 


Our Retirement Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
The Work in Fez 


OOK at the picture of these two bits. 

The one at the right is the diabolical 
padlock and chain of Arab invention going 
back toward the Eighth Century. The one 
to the left is the humane bit which is now 
found in the mouths of the cab horses 
remaining in either day or night service in 
Fez, all these provided with a Card of 
Identity. This humane bit has been fur- 
nished by our Fondouk in Fez. While mules 
and donkeys are still worked in Fez with 
neither a Worker’s Card nor a Card of 
Identity, which now the cab horses have to 
have, sooner or later the hope is that both 
the mules and the donkeys will share in the 
blessing of this humane bit, worker’s card 
and the card of identification. 


— 


One Day’s Work in September 


WEDNESDAY, 7th: 7 A.M. Fondouk. 
Went first to Bab Ftouh, inspected all pack- 
animals in Potters’ quarter. Then inspec- 
tion of native Fondouks. Sent 3 donkeys 
to Hospital. Destroyed 3 infected pack- 
saddles. Then to Fondouk. Usual work. 
2 P.M. to 3:30 P.M. stayed at Bab Mahrouk 
inspecting pack animals. Sent 13 donkeys 
to Hospital—10 to be treated as outpatients 
and 3 hospitalized. Destroyed one pack- 
saddle. Then at Bou Jeloud, where inspected 
with the French Policeman all pack- 
animals. Took away 3 Arab bits. Owner 
of horse in a very bad condition sent to 
Pacha for fine, animal sent to Hospital. 
Animals in Hospital: 58. Outpatients 
treated: 90 horses, 29 mules, 209 donkeys, 
6 dogs. Total: 334. 


G. DELON, Superintendent 


“J desire no remuneration for this poem,” 
said the office visitor. “I merely submit it 
as a compliment.” 

“Then, my dear sir,” replied the editor, 
“allow me to return the compliment.” 
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The Humane Convention 


EARLY 200 delegates attended th. 

sixty-second annual meeting of th: 
American Humane Association, at St. Loui: 
Mo., October 17-20. Among the guests we:. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Johns of Londo, 
England, Mr. Johns being secretary of th 
National Canine Defence League and 
well-known writer on animal subjects. 

President Coleman’s yearly address. 
which was well received, was followed b, 
a paper entitled, “Dr. Stillman, As I Kne\ 
Him,” by Miss Florence N. Maher, fo: 
thirty-one years in the employ of th 
Association. 

Monday and Tuesday were devoted to 
children’s work, although in the evening 
instructive films were shown on wild life, 
local societies and kindred topics. At the 
annual banquet, Tuesday evening, the Hon. 
Byron B. Harlan, Dayton, Ohio, was toast- 
master, and addresses were given by Dean 
A. G. Eberle, of St. Louis, on “Youth,” and 
by Richard C. Craven, of Albany, on “Wake 
Up and Live.” 


The Wednesday and Thursday sessions 
were devoted to animal work. Reports were 
received from the four regional directors of 
the American Red Star Animal Relief, fol- 
lowed by papers from Miss J. M. Perry, 
Greenville, South Carolina, Humane So- 
ciety; William T. Phillips, Pennsylvania S. 
P. C. A.; Dr. W. A. Young, Chicago Anti- 
Cruelty Society; Charles R. Johns, London, 
England; Roland Bradley, Houston, Texas; 
and H. R. Smith, Chicago, IIl. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to Hu- 
mane Education, under the leadership of 
Miss Frances E. Clarke, of the American 

The final day was taken up with addresses 
by W. E. Sanderson of the American Hu- 
mane Association; Rudolph Karnath, Erie 
County S. P. C. A.; John W. Welch, Ne- 
braska Humane Society; and Mrs. C. M. 
Kindel, Jr., Kent County Humane Society, 
Michigan. In the afternoon the A. B. C. 
session was ably conducted by Mr. Walter 
J. Dethloff, superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin Humane Society. 

The Humane Society of Missouri was a 
most gracious host and the visiting dele- 
gates were entertained in true Southern 
style. On Wednesday afternoon a tea, at- 
tended by all the delegates, was held at the 
home of Miss Mary Mitchell. 


The Victoria Society for the Protection 
of Animals, Melbourne, Australia, reports 
400 new members secured during the year 
for its League of Kindness. Essay con- 
tests are held annually, with scholarships 
in leading schools offered as prizes. The 
subject this year is, “How Pets Respond to 
Kind Treatment.” 


The first elephant imported into this 
country came from India, just sixteen 
years after the Colonies had gained their 
independence. It was first exhibited at 
Salem, Mass., on August 30, 1797. Was he 
the first of our great zoo animals? 


A fox, even though he may be near 
starvation, is said not to seek food near 
his hole. This is just one of his ingrained, 
wary habits. 
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The Christmas Star 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM in Boston Evening 
Transcript 


O flaming star in that far darkness shining! 
Prophetic herald of the Christ-child’s 
birth; 
Thy light was challenge to an age declining, 
And promise of a better, fairer earth. 


Above the crumbling power of empires 
dying; 
The gilded pomp of kings laid in the dust; 
The ruthless, brutal might of war defying 
Thy light rebuked the world’s consuming 
lust. 


Through darkened centuries of sin and 
sorrow 


That heeded not the stricken people’s 
moan, 
Thy radiance still proclaimed a glad to- 
morrow, 
When Love and Peace should sit upon the 
throne. 


Our troubled world, still bound by brutish 
passions, 
Gropes blindly on its darkened, blood- 
stained way; 
And still, above its sordid laws and fashions, 
Thy constant light foretells the fairer day. 


O star of nape, still in our darkness gleam- 
Not po the promise of the Christ-child’s 
Not futile all our hoping and our dream- 
His 5g peace shall yet redeem the 
earth, 


He Loved Birds and Animals 


AMELIA WOFFORD 


NE winter day a young English boy 

carried into his home two lady-birds. 
He put them in a box padded with cotton- 
wool, labeled “Animals Found Surviving in 
the Depths of a Severe Winter.” 

The boy was Robert Browning. The 
lady-birds an addition to his collection of 
hedgehogs, magpies, monkeys, owls, and 
snakes. He had also an eagle, two dogs, 
and a pony. 

Another interest was the speckled frogs 
that lived in the strawberry beds behind 
the house. He so missed them when con- 
fined to the house by sickness, he would re- 
fuse to take his medicine unless they were 
brought in for a visit to him. 


He never neglected his pets. When they 
ailed he would bring them to his mother 
for medical treatment. Sometimes he 
brought them in for her to admire. 

He loved stories about animals. And so 
keen was his sympathy for the creatures 
that figured in them, should the ending be 
unhappy, to spare his feelings, the reader 
would invent a happy conclusion, however 
unlogical. 

Visits to the menagerie for “foreign birds 
and beasts” was another delight. He would 
stand for hours before the cages, watching 
the inmates. But the thought that they 
missed their freedom and longed for it, 
interfered with his full enjoyment of his 
visits. 
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A Family Lot 


Readers of Our Dumb Animals are fa- 
miliar with “Hillside Acre,” the small ani- 
mal cemetery of the Massachusets S. P. C. 
A. at the Farm in Methuen. There are now 
nearly 1,000 graves, the most of which are 
marked with marble headstones. Here is a 
picture of one of the most interesting 
“family” lots, where are buried eight of the 
pets of Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Rauert of 
Chester, New Hampshire. On the central 
stone are also the names of two pets still 
living, a monkey and a cat. Those already 
interred include seven dogs and a rabbit. 


Remarkably precocious, Browning may 
have seen in the eyes of the grand lion, the 
chief wonder of the show, the recollection 
of the “palm-tree-edged desert” and long- 
ing for it, which he pictured in the wide, 
unmoving eyes of the lion in his poem, 
“The Glove,” and sorrowed with him. 

This love did not stay behind him, with 

his boyhood. It abided with him through 
life. 
- In his London home, established after the 
death of his wife in Italy, he kept a large 
white owl, and in the garden two tame 
geese. As with Sir Walter Scott, birds and 
animals must have sensed his love for 
them; for the geese would come at his call 
and nestle against him; and when on his 
last visit to Italy, when taking his daily 
walks along the roadsides, his low whistie 
would bring running to him the little liz- 
ards that abound in that country. 

He was vice-president of the Victoria 
Street Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals. He was also active in the anti-vivi- 
section movement. 

“IT would rather submit to the worst of 
deaths, so far as pain goes, than have a 
single dog or cat tortured on the pretense 
of sparing me a twinge or two,” he said 
in a letter to a zealous associate in this 
merciful cause. 


I have always thought of Christmas time 
as a good time—a kind, forgiving, chari- 
table, pleasant time. It is good to be children 
sometimes, and never better than at Christ- 
mas, when its mighty Founder was a child 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Himself. 


Under the name RAUERT, at the top of 
the monument, are engraved the names of 
all the pets, with dates of their birth and 
death. Here are the names: Jewett Cone 
Joey, “Our little pal,”; Frankie, Little Boy, 
Girlie Baby, Gloria, Ming Toy, Marlow, 
Snookie, Danny, Simonds Babe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rauert write: “We are 
quite proud of that beautiful cemetery and 
of our lovely lot. There are few cemeteries 
for humans as well kept the year round 
as this one.” 


A Story from France 
CHRIS SEWELL 


HEN snowstorms prevented all other 

forms of communication, “Flam- 
beau,” the Alsatian dog-postman, carried 
the little mail-sack strapped to his back 
safely between Lans-le-Bourg (Savoy) and 
the small fort of Solieres, 10,000 feet up in 
the Alps. 

Not once, in his eight years of service, 
did he fail. . 

Though by nature an eager and fearless 
fighter, he invariably disregarded the taunt- 
ing challenges of other dogs when he was 
on duty. By incredible efforts he resisted all 
temptations to linger. 

A year ago, worn out with the strenuous- 
ness of his life, he was retired, and lived at 
Lans-le-Bourg where he was highly popular. 

On October 16, sensing that his end was 
near, he crawled up the 10,000 feet to 
Solieres, bade farewell to his adored sol- 
diers and fell dead before their barracks. 

May we not say with perfect reverence, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant’? 


Humane Calendar for 1939 


As usual, the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
will publish a Humane Calendar. This year 
the colored picture presents “The Land 0’ 
Bobbie Burns,” with sheep and a Scotch 
collie shown on a mountain road. Suitable 
quotations and humane suggestions are on 
the leaves of the pad. 20 cts. per copy, two 
for 35 cts.; $1.80 per dozen, postpaid. 
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“‘Budge’”’ and His Baby 


MARGARET SOUTHARD 


UR black alley-cat, “Budge,” has an 

adopted baby—my three-year-old son. 
Budge was a year old when Jimmy was 
born, and we had received the usual warn- 
ings as to the jealousy and general treach- 
ery of a family pet faced with a usurper. 
But the only change was the transference 
of Budge’s affections from us to the tiny 
boy. No pedigreed dog could be more loyal, 
more fiercely protective than the once- 
indolent black Budge. 

Budge and his baby live in a small 
apartment. Jimmy, stationed at a window 
screams, “Pigeons!” and Budge leaps up 
from his nap and dashes madly to scratch 
at the screen. Their private brand of hide- 
and-seek is a sight to watch. As soberly 
as two small judges they take turns hiding 
behind doors and chairs and then rush out, 
Jimmy to shriek with glee and Budge to 
rear up on his hind legs and paw the air. 

His ability to kick and bite—even scratch 
—-without leaving the slightest mark on his 
playmate, still amazes me. The two will 
roll on the floor like a pair of bear cubs, 
and Jimmy will emerge with never a scrape 
of any kind. If, in his exuberance, he for- 
gets and pulls Budge’s tail or annoys him 
in any way, the little cat stalks off into a 
dark corner and goes to sleep, refusing to 
play until his injured feelings are soothed. 

We have taught him a few simple 
tricks—to retrieve a rubber baby-bottle 
nipple when thrown, to meet ping-pong 
balls in mid-air and bat them with his paw, 
and to catch a wad of cellophane between 
his front paws. 

He is truly an alley-cat—most literally, 
for his pathetic little mother was found 
huddled in a wet, cold gutter. She promptly 
rewarded her benefactress with four mis- 
erable, scrawny kittens. And Budge was 
without a doubt the most miserable of the 
lot. Today he is a sleek, shining black; a 
glistening tribute to the dozens of raw 
eggs he has consumed in his four years 
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of catdom. 

Friends have gasped in horror at my 
casual acceptance of a full-grown “feroci- 
ous” cat with a small baby in my house- 
hold. I cannot possibly see how two little 
people could be happier, more completely 
adjusted to each other and more genuinely 
friends. There was no “training” involved, 
merely the realization of the fact that 
children and animals are the perfect com- 
panions. 


A Cat’s Devotion 


The Scottish S. P. C. A. was called upon 
recently to deal with a somewhat unusual 
case. It was reported to the Society that 
a kitten had apparently fallen down a dis- 
used well at the Grassmarket, Edinburgh, 
and the unfortunate little creature had been 
in the well for two days. Inspector Kerr of 
the Society immediately proceeded to the 
well, but was unable to reach the kitten. 
On learning the circumstances, the owner 
of the property on which the well is situ- 
ated at once sent three men with hammers 
and chisels and a heavy iron bar. After 
some trouble, the men were successful in 
lifting an old stone slab covering the well, 
but were still unable to reach the kitten, 
as it had crawled through another hole 
farther down. Some boxes were therefore 
piled up to give a foothold, and the door 
of the yard was locked to ensure quietness. 
After the rescuers had waited for a time, 
the mother cat appeared and descended the 
well by means of the boxes, and shortly she 
reappeared carrying her kitten in her 
mouth. Thus feline devotion and human aid 
led to a happy reunion. 


Cats have a sense of humor, as is shown 
in their extreme love of play. A middle- 
aged cat will often play as unreservedly as 
a kitten, though he knows perfectly well it 
is only a game. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPs in “As I Like It” 
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As I’d Expected 


HARRY ELMORE HURD 


She came from Nowhere—blacker than th. 
night 

Whose dark she shattered with insisten’ 
cries. 

“The cat is cold,’ I said. “It isn’t fright 

That drove her to our door.” Her yellow 
eyes 

Were wild with questioning uncertainty 

As she who never turns a need away 

Set down a saucerful of milk and smiled 
to see 

The stranger gormandize. 
play 

With her—twitching a string aleng the 
floor— 

But she was shy, never having learned 

Domestic ways. “I think her paws are 
sore,” 

I said. “She acts as though her feet were 
burned 

By frost.” 
her 

Beside the furnace, the wildness left her 
eyes 

And fire, warming her heart, made her 
purr 

Like a kettle when the steam begins to rise 

From its interior. “She will have to go 

Tomorrow,” I affirmed, “for birds and cats 

Are incompatibles.” “NOT IN THE SNOW!” 

My wife protested. “You might recall that 


We tried to 


When we had made a bed for 


rats 

Are gnawing our potatoes, besides, I’ve 
heard 

That black cats bring a wealth of luck to 
those 


Who take them in.” 
murred, 

“If they are females. Everybody knows 
I'm right.” “Yowre sometimes wrong,’ my 
wife corrected— 
Then gave the tramp 

expected. 


“And kittens,” I de- 


a home, as I'd 


A SATISFIED KITTEN IN LOS ANGELES 


Not content to lap milk from his saucer, this little tyke has learned to hold out 
for his warm milk and bottle, and finds the best way is to lie on his back. He 


appears to be quite pleased with it all. 
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On Christmas Eve 


DORIS I. 


BATEMAN 


Somehow the barn, on Christmas Eve, 
Takes on a different air to me: 

The cows’ soft lowing seems to chant 
A gently-murmured litany. 


The hay is sweetly redolent 
Of fragrant myrrh, this Holy Night; 
And while blue shadows gather close, 
My lantern is a Star’s clear light. 


Humbly I wonder, as I look 
Upon these cattle I call mine, 
Ij they might be the kin of those 
Who knelt before the Manger-Shrine. 


Animal Humor 


LEWELLE REIMER 


NIMALS love, hate, fear, live and die 

but only man can laugh,” said some psy- 
chologist before he heard of the hyena. 
Probably the hyena’s “laugh” is the least 
mirthful of the many forms of articulation 
synonymous for laughter that animals have 
to express their moods. Animals do not 
speak our language so they do not laugh 
like we do, nor do the various species have 
a common tongue. But anyone who pre- 
sumes that the higher animals are devoid 
of humor and joy has missed a world of 
delight. 

Is there anything that quite surpasses the 
experience of arising at dawn to the tune 
of hundreds of songbirds awakening? A 
veritable symphony lasting only until the 
brightening day, but surely nobody could 
be entirely immune to the heartening appeal 
of these carefree, joyous little creatures. 

Have you ever surprised a fluffy littie 
chick by picking it up and listened to the 
reproachful trill it emits? What could be 
more articulate? The cluck, cluck of the 
mother hen speaks volumes and the answer- 
ing “cheep, cheep,” registers childish levity. 
Let us not forget the old rooster’s pompous 
crowing in the morning nor the hen’s tri- 
umphant cackling over a freshly laid egg. 
These sturdy little birds lend joyous color 
to any farm-yard. 

The dog is one of the smartest of the 
domestic animals and most breeds enjoy 
showing off. Some will not wait for a com- 
mand to do their “tricks” in an effort to 
attract attention and approval. They, too, 
like to play. If their masters are in a play- 
ful mood, the dogs are too. Do I hear 
someone say that all dogs look sad? Cer- 
tainly, if you look only at their eyes, for 
they have but two expressions, wide attend- 
ance and sleep. But when their tails wag, 
you can be sure they are pleased. If we 
should shave a dog’s head (I never tried 
it) I suspect we should find them very 
adept at facial expressions. We humans 
would look rather dull if only our eyeballs 
gleamed from a mass of beards. 

No animal laughs as we do, nor smiles 
coyly, sweetly nor smugly, giggles, guffaws, 
chuckles, snorts, grins, nor “tee hees.” Yet 
we may not be as merry as we seem, but 
you can always be sure of a dog when he 
wags his tail. 

Please remember the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. when making your will. 
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New York’s Police Dogs 


ARTHUR H. LABAREE 


POLICEMAN recently entered the 

office of the complaint clerk in a Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Magistrate’s Court to prepare a 
complaint against a man to be arraigned 
for burglary. 

“But I don’t want to sign the complaint,” 
protested the officer, after it had been 
laboriously prepared. 

“Why not?” demanded the clerk, with a 
glare. : 

“Because the arresting officer wasn’t me 
at all.” 

“Then what do you mean by coming in 
here and giving me these facts? Who is 
the arresting officer?” 

“Police Dog No. 76812,” replied the pa- 
trolman, unabashed. “You can ink his paw 
on a pad and let him sign the complaint 
that way.” 

“Well, you’ll have to teach the dog to go 
on the witness stand and testify,” said the 
clerk, a smile replacing his frown of indig- 
nation. 

“Just the same, he ought to get the credit 
for the arrest,” said the officer, proving 
again the friendship and loyalty that exist 
in the suburban Flatbush section of Brook- 
lyn, where the New York Police Depart- 
ment’s seven dogs patrol their nightly beats. 

The dogs are “Nero,” “Rex,” “Skipper,” 
“Peggy,” “Boots,” “Kim” and “Pup,” and 
they work from kennels at Ocean Parkway 
and Avenue W. Each dog has its master, 
a patrolman who takes two weeks at the 
beginning of his assignment to win the 
friendship of his canine assistant. Other- 
wise, he might himself fall a victim to the 
savagery with which the dogs are trained. 
Innate ferocity and loyalty to a single per- 
son are the attributes which fit the seven 
dogs for their work, according to Patrol- 
man Peter Reiss, who has trained them for 
twenty-two years. All have been donated to 
the city by citizens, but only “one in a 
hundred” are acceptable. All are German 
shepherds. Kim and Nero, brothers, are 
the newest recruits, but they were acquired 
more than four years ago. The “veteran” 
is-Pup, eleven years old. 

Each man and dog nightly patrol a resi- 
dential area which, although within the City 
of New York, comprises separate homes and 
cottages with many back yards and some 
with extensive grounds. 

Burglars used to find the area easy prey, 
because of the many high hedges which 
afforded good cover. Because of the preva- 
lence of burglaries in Flatbush, it is the 
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only section of the city protected by police 
dogs. In winter, they go on duty two hours 
earlier than in summer, because of earlier 
darkness and increased attendance at mo- 
tion-picture theaters. 

The dogs are unleashed. Each wears a 
leather-tipped muzzle that he is trained to 
use as a combination battering ram and 
fist. When patrolman and dog meet a 
pedestrian, the leash is refastened, since the 
dogs have been known to jump at persons 
who raised a hand to ask directions. Gen- 
erally, however, the dogs can be restrained 
by a verbal command. 

While the patrolman, who has a list of 
vacant houses, walks along the Flatbush 
streets, his dog investigates driveways and 
back yards. Homes are also investigated 
when it is known to the officer that their 
owners are out at the theater or making 
social calls. Patrolman Reiss says the work 
is essentially preventive, as much as six 
months frequently elapsing between cap- 
tures. 

Kim made the latest arrest, bringing 
down a sneak thief who had snatched a 
woman’s pocketbook from her car while she 
stopped for a traffic signal. Patrolman Jack 
Dorer saw the thief running away and sent 
Kim after him. Kim knocked down the 
man before he had run 200 yards and held 
him down until the policeman reached the 
spot. 

“One of the most difficult things is to 
train them not to be afraid under gun-fire,” 
said Officer Reiss. “They’d be no good if 
they were gun-shy. We take the young 
dog—nine months to a year is best to start 
the training—and slap a couple of boards 
together. After a few days of this, we get 
him used to a cap pistol. Finally, we get 
him so he doesn’t flinch at the sound of a 
.38 revolver. 

“We also have to train them to search 
around a house. We walk the dog around 
and around a house and we keep saying 
‘Search! Search!’ Then somebody imitates 
an escaping burglar by running around the 
house and the dog chases him. We teach 
them to jump, on account of the high hedges. 
They can clear fences seven feet high when 
they’re ready to go on patrol.” 

The dogs weigh between 65 and 95 pounds. 
Each has his own kennel. The single daily 
meal, Reiss said, consists of four pounds of 
boiled beef, with crackers and rice. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “‘Our 
Dumb Animals’’ various articles and re- 
quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 


try to protect them from cruel: usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Merey Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One thousand, five hundred and twelve 
new Bands of Mercy were reported during 
October. Of these, 802 were in Illinois, 
144 in Massachusetts, 89 in South Carolina, 
87 in Florida, 87 in Rhode Island, 86 in 
Georgia, 85 in Maine, 69 in Pennsylvania, 
41 in Virginia, 12 in Tennessee, eight in 
New York, and one each in Michigan and 
Minnesota. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 234,656. 


The Squirrels Need Help! 


ESTHER C. AVERILL 


HE destructive hurricane in New Eng- 

land was hard upon the squirrels. It 
blew down thousands of the trees that had 
contained their nests. Now they are wildly 
running about in search of homes. They 
seem to be in a panic because winter is at 
hand, and something must be done at once. 
Nearly every morning I am awakened by 
wild little feet running madly over my 
roof, seeking the safe, comfortable nest 
that has strangely disappeared. The tiny 
animals do not know what to make of the 
new, almost treeless, places in which they 
dwelt. The city parks, which have previ- 
ously provided shelter for numberless hand- 
some gray squirrels, have been almost 
stripped of the trees, and now there is no 
place for the poor squirrels to go. 

Squirrels gather supplies of acorns and 
nuts and hide them away in nooks and 
crevices for winter use. Many of these 
caches have been destroyed. The squirrels 
seem to sense that they will starve during 
the winter months when snow covers their 
source of food supply. They do not know 
what to do about the problem that con- 
fronts them. It is our duty to help them 
out. We must scatter nuts on the ground 
for them this winter and keep them alive 
if we do not want to lose our handsome 
little neighbors. 

During the height of the hurricane a tree 
with a squirrel’s nest in it blew down in 
Newton, Massachusetts. The tiny animal 
was panic-stricken. It did not know what to 
do or where to turn to find safety. It did 
the best thing it knew how to do. It went 
to the window of a dwelling house, and 
trembling violently, it pressed against the 
pane, pleading to be taken inside with the 
people there. With every fresh gust of 
wind it would plead more frantically. The 
squirrel sensed that its only help lay where 
there were kindly people. This is an ex- 
ample of the squirrel’s plea to us to help 
in the present tragic situation. When feed- 
ing the birds this winter, remember to give 
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the squirrels some food, too! Why not have 
a Christmas Tree for them, and for the 
birds, as well, keeping it supplied with food 
they like? 


Shopping in Morocco 


Because of the interest of so many of our 
readers in the American Fondouk at Fez, 
we reprint from the Catholic Young 
People’s Friend the following paragraphs: 

One of the most interesting of oriental 
markets is the one at Fez, Morocco. An 
American visiting at the place finds the 
methods of merchandising very strange in- 
deed. The market district, or souk, is made 
up of countless little shops in a network 
of dark, dirty streets alarmingly narrow, 
as compared to American metropolitan av- 
enues. 

Most of the shop owners are Arabs. They 
sit cross-legged or lean against great piles 
of luxurious cushions. They may appear 
phlegmatic and dull, but they are always 
ready to dicker, and any customer who out- 
dickers them has to be a very keen trader. 

Leather goods, for which Morocco is 
known all over the world, is a chief com- 
modity. Brass is plentiful in the bazaars, 
and there is always the sound of the ham- 
mers of the brass workers to be heard. 
Somehow, brass products, like leather goods 
seem particularly a part of the Fez mar- 
kets, and memory of them lingers in the 
visitor’s mind after other impressions have 
been forgotten. 

Carved wood and ivory, pottery, and 
jewels are to be found in the market. The 
silks and gauzes are exquisite, and are 
hand-woven. The long strips are gorgeous 
in color and intricate in pattern—not at all 
like the dress silks we see in our shops, but 
more as if they were woven for scarfs or 
draperies. 
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I Have No Pets 


HELEN MARING 


I have no pets to hold my heart, 
No pets to fill a need; 

But hungry creatures of the night 
Come to my porch to feed... . 


No litter in the puppy’s bed, 
No cat beside the fire— 
Only the friends I do not see 

To fill the deep desire. 


Sometimes, I listen for a cry 
Or little stealthy feet— 

I only know that they stop by 
To rest awhile, and eat, 


The city’s poor and hungry cats 
Whose masters know the need. 

I have no pets to hold my heart— 
But little friends to feed. 


Our Benefactor, the Bat 


RUNA B. RUHLE 


N reports of strange noises in the 
. attic of an old building in Los Angeles, 
investigators recently found what is be- 
lieved to be the greatest assemblage of 
bats ever known in the city. 

Thousands upon thousands hung upside 
down in daylight sleep, then . . . they drop- 
ped like ripe figs. Cyanide gas adminis- 
tered by the rodent control division of the 
Health Department had done its deadly 
work. 

A few weeks later a protest in the form 
of a letter appeared in a daily paper. It 
was from a resident of the vicinity who 
stated that the mosquitoes were “eating 
them alive.” As has been quoted many 
times, any disturbance of the balance of 
wild life will bring its penalty. 

The bat is a harmless little mammal— 
weird, it is true, but a wider knowledge of 
its habits would do much to allay the aver- 
sion and superstition with which it is re- 
garded. Indeed one is moved rather to 
pity the nondescript creature. Resembling 
both the mouse and the bird, it has the 
prerogatives of neither. With arms, legs, 
and tail fettered to a web that runs from 
one side of the neck to the other, he walks 
with difficulty and can fiy but a_ short 
distance at a time. With such an inade- 
quate flying mechanism he is easily ex- 
hausted and must alight often in order to 
recuperate. 

Sometimes, in pursuit of his prey, he will 
fly through an unscreened window into the 
house. If he stops a moment to catch his 
breath, resting on the first accessible perch, 
is that any reason he should be beaten to 
death with a broom? Let him alone and 
he’ll soon fly out again. 

Bats do most of their flying at twilight 
or shortly after when beetles, moths, 
mosquitoes, etc., are most in evidence. In 
this brief time the bats must eat not only 
enough for the twenty-four hours, but must 
store up enough bodily fat to sustain them 
during the long hibernation which lasts 
from the first frosty nights in autumn 
until the settled warmth of spring. Then 
our little friend, Noctu, comes forth once 
more to do his bit in controlling the insects 
that harm or annoy mankind. 
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The Christmas Sheaf 


ELLEN L. JONES 


(In some European lands a sheaf of wheat saved from 
the harvest was tied to a tree for the birds at Christmas) 


While earth with joy is ringing, 
And happy folks are singing, 
We hind the golden sheaf 
On branches bare of leaf. 
Come, birds, from far and near, 
The Christmas feast is here! 


Now all the world rejoices; 
So, merry little voices, 
Make carols on the morn 
When God’s own Son was born. 
Come, birds, from far and near, 
The Christmas feast is here! 


Christmas in Sweden 


HEN I was a little girl, I lived in Sweden,” said Elsie 

L. Oberg to Milton and Luella, who had asked her for 
a Christmas story. “We used to celebrate Christmas just about 
the same there as you do here. We had a Santa Claus, and 
good things to eat, and presents. But we did some things at 
Christmas that we don’t do here in America. 

“On Christmas Day, as early as five o’clock, we all got up, 
dressed in our best clothes and went to church. The church 
was always decorated with holly and Christmas trees, and a 
great many candles were lighted all over the whole building. 
We sang Christmas carols, the minister preached, then we 
went home through the crunching snow. 

“After breakfast my sisters and brothers and I went out in 
the barn, climbed into the loft, and got down big sheaves of 
wheat. We took these to the house and fastened them on the 
windows outside, and then we went in and watched the birds 
come and get their Christmas dinners. 

“When it was very cold and there was a great deal of snow 
on the ground a great many birds came to eat of our wheat. 

“Sometimes we sprinkled bread-crumbs on the sills, too; and 
it wasn’t long before everything was eaten by the birds.” | 

“T don’t know why we shouldn’t feed the birds at Christmas- 
time, too,” said Milton. “American children can be just as 
thoughtful as those who live in Sweden. We haven’t any 
sheaves of wheat, but we can get bread-crumbs and suet.” 

“Oh, let’s do it every day all winter, instead of waiting until 
Christmas,” said Luella. “And I’ll tell that story in school 
this afternoon, and maybe other children will feed the birds 
in their yards, too.” 


God bless the little stockings all over the land tonight, 

Hung in the choicest corners, in the glory of crimson light, 
The tiny scarlet stockings, with a hole in the heel and toe, 
Worn by the wonderful journeys that the darlings have to go; 
And Heaven pity the children, wherever their homes may be, 
Who wake at the first gray dawning and an empty stocking see. 


Answers to “Hidden Animals” puzzle last month: Lion, 
otter. 2. Rat, pig. 3. Buffalo, badger. 4. Bison, lamb. 5. 
Caribou, beaver. 6. Eland, chinchilla. 7. Polecat, tapir. 8. 
Elephant, mink. 


A CAREFUL DRIVER 


Be Kind to the Birds 


DOLLY STRONG RAMBO 


WONDER how many of our young readers have learned to 

love the birds—not alone for their beauty but for their use- 
fulness. It is hard to believe that any boy or girl could wan- 
tenly destroy them. I would rather call it thoughtlessness. 

Have you ever listened, in the early hours of the morning, to 
the singing of the birds, as they tell us that the world is a 
good place in which to live? We know that God has put these 
little friends here for a purpose, for not only do they bring 
joy to our hearts with their beauty and their song but also 
they help us in the more practical way of destroying insects 
that feed on plant-life which we use for food. 

It is said that if the birds were all destroyed, all of our vege- 
tation would be destroyed by insects. A thoughtless boy can 
destroy in an instant this wonderful piece of mechanism which 
God created and which man could not create in a thousand 
years. 

Think of this, boys and girls, if you ever think of doing 
anything to molest these little innocent birds, and also remem- 
ber that the God who created you expects you to be kind to his 
little helpless creatures. 


“BUDDY,” WITH DOUBLE TOES ON EACH PAW 


He is as affectionate and companionable as a dog, and follows the 
members of his family everywhere. He enjoys automobile rides. He 
is eight years old and lives in Worcester, Mass. 
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In the Wilderness 


(Matthew IV:1. “Then was Jesus led up of 
the spirit into the wilderness. . . .”) 


He has fasted many days; 

He has lingered on their hill 

Till the wood folk know his’ ways, 
Which are mild and still. 


For his look so mild and still 
Heals them of their little fears; 
Hare and cony venture till 

He can stroke their ears. 


He can stroke their silken ears; 

He can feed them from his hand. 
Their warm fur against him cheers 
All the lonely land. 


Native to the lonely land, 

Here the hart and hind abide. 
He has seen them halt and stand 
Slim and tender-eyed. 


By her den the amber-eyed 
Vixen dozes in the sun, 
While the red cubs at her side 
Tumble as they run. 


Now at noon they brave the sun; 
In each lair and leafy place 
Forest creatures one by one 
Trust his quiet face. 


For that quiet in his face 
One small sparrow, growing bolder, 
With a soft, confiding grace 
Settles on his shoulder. 
ELEANOR BALDWIN in 
Science Monitor 


Alligators ‘‘Sold Down 
'River”’ 


BERT SACKETT 


The Christian 


VERY year as the stream of tourists, 

anxious to escape the rigors of north- 
ern winters, throng into the state of Flor- 
ida, another stream of traffic begins its 
sorrowful and tragic way out of the state. 
Baby alligators, bought as souvenirs or 
“pets” are shipped away in every mail and 
express train. Most of these unhappy crea- 
_ tures die miserably of cold, neglect or hun- 

er. 

: The excuse given in defense of this cruel 
and useless fad is that alligators are vermin 
which deserve extermination or that they 
are so plentiful that shipping a few away 
will not make any difference. 

Formerly these interesting and inoffen- 
sive relics of prehistoric life were plentiful 
in the swampy coastal regions of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Florida and the Gulf States. 
Now they are rapidly nearing the point of 
extinction. Ruthless slaughter of literally 
millions of ’gators by hide hunters was the 
“big drive.” Hide hunting still goes on com- 
mercially and added to this, every “sports- 
man” who comes upon an alligator while he 
has a gun in his hands, feels that he is 
entitled to a shot. Hundreds die this way 
without even the poor excuse of furnishing 
a hide, countless others crawl away wounded 
to linger on in misery for days. On top of 
these attacks the young alligators are 
hunted out, captured and exposed for sale. 


OUR 


These last two practices are the “mopping 
up” tactics of the army of extermination. 

The war on alligators has been very suc- 
cessful. They are already practically ex- 
tinct in the Carolinas and Georgia. They 
are becoming scarce in Florida, which has 
established a refuge for them in the south- 
ern Everglade region, but indifference and 
ignorance have practically nullified any 
actual protection. 


Alligators are sluggish, timid animals and 
will always attempt to escape when ap- 
proached. The only time alligators will 
attack is in defense of their nests, and this 
is certainly justifiable. 

“Sportsmen” have claimed that alligators, 
feeding as they do principally on fish, 
destroy the bass fishing. State conservation 
officials have proved that this is ridiculous. 
Actually the alligator feeds on fish which 
prey on the young and eggs of the bass and 
so may properly be classed as a conservator. 

The female alligator lays up to sixty, 
creamy white eggs at a time on a “nest” 
composed of alternate layers of mud and 
plants. The heat of the decomposing vege- 
table matter incubates the eggs. Mother 
alligators will defend their nests against 
animal and bird robbers but they are help- 
less against the man armed with a gun. 

Tourists and Floridians can do much to 
halt the march of extinction by refusing to 
buy, sell or ship baby alligators. Sent out 
of their native environment alligators are 
literally “sold down the river,” because that 
is just another way of saying that they 
have been sent into conditions where misery 
and death are almost certain. 


I have seen flowers come in stony places, 
And kind deeds done by men with ugly 
faces, 
And the gold cup won by the worst horse 
in the races, 
So I trust, too. 
MASEFIELD 
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Humane Trap Contest 


HE American Humane Association, Al- 

bany, N. Y., in its twelfth annual hu- 
mane trap contest, which closes April 30, 
1939, announces $550 in regular and $125 in 
special prizes, as follows: 

Traps for taking animals alive and un- 
hurt, first, $150; second, $75. 

Leghold type (traps that hold without in- 
jury, first, $100; second, $50. 

Traps that kill humanely, first, $85, 
second, $40. General Charles McC. Reeve, 
special prize, $50. 

A total of $125 in special state prizes is 
again offered for entries from Illinois, 
Massachusetts, West Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. 

The purpose of these contests is to stimu- 
late an interest in the development of 
humane devices and the use of humane 
methods for taking animals when necessary. 

For entry forms or further information 
write the Wild Life Department of The 
American Humane Association, 135 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood 
Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 

TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
$- POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 

oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Hospital should, neverthel 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Write for terms of rental and sale of the Films— 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Showing activities of the Angell Animal Hospital and of Mass. S. P. C. A. Rest Farm for Horses 
Two reels, thirty minutes. 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


One reel, illustrating Longfellow’s poem of the same title 


State whether 35 mm., or 16 mm. is required 
Address, Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


